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comicsXP.™ 


Comics  More  Accessible. 


COJMICS 


Where  do  we  go  from  here? 


Do  you  ask  yourself  that  question? 


I  believe  you  have,  too,  on  a  daily  basis.  I  am,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  running  and  owning  three  businesses,  Afterburn 
Media  LLC  /  Blue  Line  Art,  a  comic  book  store  called 
Comics2 Games  and  Skystorm  Studios.  Afterburn/BLA  and 
C2G  take  up  most  of  my  time,  along  with  family,  leaving  very 
little  time  for  my  studio  projects.  I  know  many  of  our  readers 
are  doing  the  same  thing,  working  day  jobs  and  creating  in 
the  evenings  and  on  the  weekends. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  we  created  Sketch  Magazine-,  to 
offer  advice  and  tips  to  help  make  the  time  that  you  do  have 
to  spend  creating  comics  more  productive.  Sketch  should  be 
that  reference  book  sitting  next  to  your  art  table.  We  will 
continue  to  fill  our  pages  with  as  much  information  as  we 
can  cram  into  64  pages. 

If  you  have  ideas  or  suggestions  for  articles  or  tips  on  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  artwork,  please  pass  them  along. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  to  push  my  own  column  on  creating 
webcomics  back  to  next  issue.  Too  many  comic  shows  and 
other  things  getting  in  my  way  of  putting  it  together... 

Next  issue:  an  interview  with  Steve  Rude  from  Rude  Dude 
Productions.  And  quite  possibly,  the  return  of  Chuck  Dixon 
on  the  art  of  writing  comics!  Along  with  whatever  great  stuff 
we  can  cram  in... 

Take  care, 


MIKECHOI 


inlervieui 


Whedon.  There’s  a  project 
that  he  really  wants  to  do 
apparently,  and  it’s  one  I 
would  love  to  do.  I  would 
absolutely  do  it  for  free.  He’s 
probably  the  one  guy  I’d  draw 
for  even  if  the  entire  script 
was  of  two  pumpkins  in  a 
patch  talking  to  each  other. 
And  I  hate  drawing  pumpkins. 

Bill:  Who  inks  you  the  way 
you’d  ink  yourself  (or  imagine 
that  you  would)  Besides  me,  of 

Mike:  1  have  no  idea,  nor 
would  I  really  want  to  ask 

don’t  think  it  would  be  very 
fun,  to  be  honest.  My  lines 

I  guess,  but  I  don’t  think  that 

cross-hatching,  of  which  I  do 

does  a  really  great  job  on 
Steve  McNiven,  adding  vary- 

looks  really  good,  and  every¬ 
thing  has  really  good  rhythm. 
So  perhaps  him.  And  of 
course,  you. 

Bill:  Is  there  anybody  whose 
inking  style  so  differs  from  your 
own  that  you  would  just  like  to 

Mike:  If  we’re  talking  about 
just  curiosity,  I  think  I’d  love 
to  see  anyone  work  on  my 
stuff,  especially  people  who 

style.  One  of  my  favorite 
experiences  with  an  inker 
was  at  a  convention,  when  I 
penciled  some  Witchblade 
sketches  as  the  new  penciler 
on  the  book,  with  Francis 
Manapul,  the  outgoing  long¬ 
time  penciler  on  the  book 
inking  my  stuff.  It  was  really 
cool  to  see  a  Manapul-Choi 
hybrid  sketch.  I  also  really 


Bill:  What’s  your  background, 
Mike?  Did  you  go  to  art  school 
or  are  you  self-taught? 

Mike:  I  went  to  college  at  The 
University  of  Texas  for  a 
business  degree;  I  think  the 

junior  high.  Most  of  my  art 
education,  beyond  just  looking 


at  other  artists  and  copying 
what  they  were  doing,  or  more 
correctly,  what  I  thought  they 
were  doing,  came  from  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Top  Cow  studio.  I 
didn’t  really  start  drawing 
with  any  kind  of  aspirations 
in  mind  until  I  was  22,  when  I 
started  working  at  IBM,  so 
when  I  first  came  into  the 
studio  at  25  I  was  still  really 
green.  I  had  absolutely  no 
skills  beyond  maybe  knowing 
what  I  liked  to  see  in  a  comic 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  skills  I 
have  as  an  artist  I  learned 
from  Marc  Silvestri  and  the 
other  artists  in  the  pit,  like 
Martin  Montiel,  Tyler 
Kirkham,  Eric  and  Rick 
Basaldua,  Joel  Gomez,  Matt 
Merhoff  and  David  Nakayama, 
whether  they  straight  up  told 
me  how  to  do  something,  or 


mentors. 

I've  had  the  great  opportunity 
to  learn  from  really  talented 
but  also  really  good  guys  like 
Marc,  Joe  Benitez,  Billy  Tan, 
Mike  Turner,  and  Dave 

The  longer  I’m  in  this  indus¬ 
try  though,  the  more  I  find 
myself  liking  artists  with 
wildly  different  approaches  to 
drawing,  most  of  whom  I 
didn’t  really  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  appreciate  when  I  first 
got  into  the  industry. 

These  aren’t  people  whose 
style  I  generally  try  to  emu- 

coming  from  and  then  think 
about  the  possibility  of  that 
perspective  as  I  approach  my 
own  stuff,  which  I  think  (and 
hope)  really  helps  me  grow  as 
an  artist.  These  are  guys  like 
Frank  Quitely,  Mike  Mignola, 
Bill  Sienkiewicz,  Ashley 
Wood,  Mike  Oeming, 
Masamune  Shirow  etc.,  as 
well  as  guys  who  aren’t  in  the 

industry  but  are  really  fa¬ 
mous  like  Juan  Guardino 
and  Hyung  Tae  Kim.  The  only 
thing  I  think  these  guys 

that  they’re  all  really,  really, 
really  good  and  totally  kick 
my  ass  at  drawing.  Right  now 
a  couple  guys  whose  stuff 
I’m  looking  at  a  lot  right  now 
are  Stuart  Immonen  and 
Sean  Phillips,  and  I  think 
stylistically  they’re  about  as 
different  as  they  come,  but 
they  both  really  make  a  huge 
contribution  to  how  much  I 
enjoy  their  books  (I  just  got 
done  reading  NextWave  and 
Criminal:  Coward) ,  and  I 
really  want  to  be  able  to  do 
that  too.  I  think  that’s  what 
every  one  of  the  guys  I’ve 
mentioned  do  really  well. 
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SCRIPTING 


SCRIPTING 


SCRIPTING 


SUPERMAN  DOOMSDAY  ART  CONTEST 


Draw  your  favorite  scene  from  the  Superman/ 
Doomsday  fight  and  win  a  copy  of  the 


ILLUSTRATION 


ART  SCHOOL 

IXIOT-SO-CONFIDEIVTIAL 


First,  a  big  thanks  to  Bob  Hickey  and  Bill  Nichols  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
write  something  for  Sketch  Magazine.  When  Bill  first  asked  me  to  do  this  feature,  I 
was,  needless  to  say,  hesitant.  This  magazine  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  giving 
technical  advice,  tips  and  lessons  through  Mitch  Byrd.  Not  to  mention  all  the  other 
books,  magazines  and  such  that  also  cover  comic  art  production.  I  was  stressing 
over  how  to  start  my  first  feature  and  then  it  dawned  on  me... 


ILLUSTRATION 


ILLUSTRATION 


pages  think  about  your  light  source(s).  The  direction  of  light  can  establish  the  mood  or  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Spotting  blacks  and  silhouettes  can  add  a  great  deal  of  visual  interest  and  impact  to 
your  story. 


FORUMS 


Art  Contest:  Good  Girl  Art 


Reddington,  artist  graphic  desig 
k  for  Marvel  &  DC  Comics.  I’ve  d 
k  in  the  advertising,  publishing, 


Stop  by  the  Sketch  Fori 


ART  PRODUCTS 


COMIC  BOOK  ART  BOARDS,  EXCLUSIVE  ART  PAPERS 
ART  TOOLS  &  SUPPLIES,  ART  BOOKS,  FONTS 
MANGA  ART  TOOLS,  MARKERS  &  BOOKS 
SKETCH  MAGAZINE,  SKETCHBOOKS,  PORTFOLIOS 

BLUELINEPRO.COM 


COMIC  BOOK  ART  BOARDS  and  CUSTOM  PAPERS 


IV.BLUELINEPRO.COM 


859-282-0096 


K:  859-282-9412 


ARTIST  SKETCH  CARDS 


SUPPLIES  ' 


!  WEBSITE  AT  BLUELINEPRO.COM  i 


,  859-282-0096 


Check  WWW.BLUELINEPRO.COM  I 


SCULPTING 


Carving  a  Legend: 

Sculpting 

by  Rudy  Garcia 

The  subject  for  this  article  is  the  Wolverine  Icon  Bust  by  Diamond  Select  Toys^  ^This  will 


SCULPTING 


After  checking  the  symmetry  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
take  superfine  sandpaper  and  carefully  take  down  any 
rough  or  irregular  spots  on  the  sculpture.  I  then  move 
onto  the  ultra  fine  detailing  which  includes  the  vas¬ 
cular  detail  of  the  muscles,  facial  features,  skin  tex¬ 
ture  and  costume  detailing. 


Upon  final  inspection  of  my  sculpture,  I  notice  that  there  are  a  few  areas  that  need  a  small 
amount  of  smoothing  out.  Since  I  cannot  use  a  torch  due  to  the  delicate  area  I  use  a  brush 
and  lighter  fluid.  This  enables  me  to  “clean  up”  small  areas  of  the  face  and  tiny  crevices  in 
the  muscle  cuts.  I  also  brush  over  the  entire  sculpture  with  a  small  amount  of  lighter  fluid  to 
give  it  a  final  cleaning  and  to  decrease  the  amount  of  “shine”  on  the  sculpture.  I  use  the 
lighter  fluid  sparingly  as  using  too  much  can  turn  the  clay  slightly  gritty. 

The  base  of  the  sculpture  is  made  from  a  material  called  Renshape.  It  comes  in  different 
densities  and  is  great  for  lathe  turning,  sanding  and  drilling.  A  local  artist  who  “turned”  the 
base  on  a  lathe  created  the  base  for  this  sculpture. 

I  join  the  base  to  the  torso  and  the  piece  is  now  complete.  I  submit  photos  to  Diamond  Select 
Toys  for  final  approval  of  the  sculpture. 


SOFTWARE 


Digital  Art  Tutorials  Review 
Backgrounds,  Scenes  and  Skies  vol.  1 

by  Robert  Wayne  Hickey 


Designing  a  Pinup: 
Ultimate  Thar 


ILLUSTRATION 


Hi 


Respect: 

PUBLISHING  “INDY”  COMICS 


by  Thaddeus  Branca 

The  process,  if  there  is  one,  in  running  an  Indy  comic  studio?  To  each  his  own.  This  is  just 
how  First  Salvo  works. 

First  Salvo  began  many  years  ago  during  the  comic  boom  and  the  ensuing  collapse.  Persever¬ 
ing,  we  are  currently  ramping  up  new  production  on  two  mainline  titles,  Danger’s  Dozen,  drawn 
by  Norm  Breyfogle  of  Batman  fame,  and  Contract,  by  the  equally  awesome  Dave  Ross.  Colors  for 
the  Dozen,  we  should  note,  are  by  the  new  and  talented  Gabe  El-Taeb  -  a  passionate  fella! 

Danger’s  Dozen  tells  the  tale  of  post  World  War  Two  veterans  made  mad  adventurers  of  the 
extreme,  led  by  the  bomber  ace.  Boss  Aman.  The  series  and  original  graphic  novels  will  be  our 
main  focus,  with  release  dates  to  be  announced  at  www.firstsalvo.com  -  on  our  forums,  and 
perhaps  here  in  future  issues  of  Sketch! 

Contract  follows  the  bounty  hunters  of  Stellar  Rangers,  led  by  Jesse  Garrett,  beginning  with 
a  short  mini-series  in  which  organ  thieves  kidnap  a  young  girl.  Jessie  and  her  Rangers  must 
find  the  young  girl  before...  she’s  sold  up. 

How  do  we  go  about  creating  these  mad 
stories?  The  ideas  come  first,  with  a  good 
amount  of  obsession.  To  make  it  all  work,  the 
production  is  a  constant  focus.  The  ideas  flow 
and  must  be  put  down  on  paper  or  in  digital 
form  so  that  they  aren’t  forgotten.  In  our  case, 

and  freelancers  work  from  the  direction  of  the 

Ideas  are  discussed  and  the  plot  and  theme 
noted.  After  all  the  characters  and  events  are 


in  a  stoiy  -  a  proper  write-up  is  made.  From 
this,  the  script  is  broken  down.  If  a  Salvo 
Partner  is  drawing,  the  script  is  still  quite 
loose  as  work  begins.  Dialogue  is  decided  for 
placement  in  layouts  on  the  page.  These  are 
tight  thumbnails,  generated  and  simulta¬ 
neously  drawn  with  letter  placement.  With  our 
professional  artists  -  the  scripts  are  tight  and 


bluelinepro.com 
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placed  by  the  artist  for  approval  prior  to  final 
penciling  and  or  inking. 

Pencils  are  scanned  and  stored  as  digital 
files.  Pencils  are  inked  from  original  pencils 
or  from  blue-line-printed  scans  of  pencils. 
Physical  inks  are  scanned,  although  some  of 
our  collaborators  are  skilled  at  digital  inking 
and  darkening  of  pencils  in  the  computer  - 
with  programs  such  as  Photoshop.  And  some 
draw  exclusively  in  the  computer,  from  start  to 
finish! 

Flatting  is  performed  on  the  inked  files  - 
which  is  the  simple  placement  of  large  areas 
of  flat  colors  to  make  final  coloring  easier  for 
the  colorist.  The  colors  are  then  completed  in 
Photoshop  and  stored  once  more  as  digital 
files.  It  is  efficient  and  very  economical  to 
send  pages  as  digital  files.  Pencils  as 
grayscale  TIFFs  at  600  dpi;  inks  as  600  dpi 
bitmaps  (sometimes  as  tiffs)  and  color  files  as 
300  dpi  CMYK  files.  ‘CMYK’  being  the  color 
inks  for  printing;  CYAN,  MAGENTA,  YELLOW 
and  TC  for  black. 

Of  course,  lettering  can’t  be  forgotten,  for 
comics  are  a  mix  of  words  and  pictures!  Let- 

resolution  versions  of  the  pencils  or  inks  as 

Illustrator  with  custom  computer  fonts.  Letter¬ 
ing  is  an  art  and  a  storytelling  tool  all  its  own. 


Mv&umm 


ignore  fine  details  or  the  letterer  who  re¬ 
writes  the  script!  Being  a  people-person  won’t 
avoid  these  disasters,  but  being  a  strict,  fair 
collaborator,  knowing  your  independent’ 
comic  is  on  the  line,  will.  Put  simply,  success 
is  impossible  when  working  with  negative 

will  solve  these  problems.  BE  polite,  be  profes¬ 
sional  and  always  pay  the  bills  on  time.  If  you 
work  with  responsible,  dedicated  and  best  yet 

respect  and  treat  them  well.  This  is  the  surest 
bet  to  having  a  great  creative  team. 

Respect  must  be  given  at  all  times,  but  if  the 
publisher  feels  there  is  no  respect  being 
returned,  or  worse,  none  from  printers,  dis¬ 
tributors  or  retailers  -  these  comics  will  never 

readers  may  have  thought.  The  purchasing 
power  of  your  audience  only  goes  so  far  if,  as 
an  ‘Indy’,  you  lack  respect  from  the  industry, 
or  at  any  stage  of  production  and  distribution. 

And  respect  and  passion  begins  with 

Now,  as  a  special  bonus,  we  have  a  short 

Breyfogle,  produces  his  rarely  seen  pencil 
roughs!  Art  seen  throughout  this  article  has 
been  generated  from  these  first  stages  of  loose 
pencils.  Take  it  away  Norm! 

I’ve  been  penciling  my  comics  pages  at  a 
size  of  4.5"  x  6.7"  for  years  now,  (whenever  I 
ink  myself,)  which  is  just  large  enough  for  me 
to  put  in  as  much  detailing  as  I  need  in  order 
to  ink  it  with  little  or  no  further  pencilling 
required.  (I  thereby  combine  the  thumbnail, 
roughs  and  final  pencils  into  one  stage).  Then 

and  then  ink  them  on  a  large  lightbox.  It  isn't 
perfectly  ideal  and  it  took  a  litde  while  to  get 

there’s  little  to  no  resultant  pencil  lines  or 

When  I  face  the  blank  paper  to  design  my 
thumbnail  roughs,  I  first  read  the  entire  script 
(if  I  can;  if  it’s  available)  and  gather  any  visual 
reference  I  might  require.  Then  I  decide  what 
panel  or  element  on  the  page  is  the  most 
important  and/or  the  most  dynamic.  I  try  to 
envision  a  rough  idea  of  the  final  page  design 


and  mentally  prioritized.  Then  I  typically  start 
roughing  in  the  first  panel  of  the  page,  at¬ 
tempting  to  keep  that  vision  in  mind.  Almost 
every  time,  111  make  some  changes  to  my 
initial  vision  as  the  page  works  itself  out  on 
paper,  and  my  4.5"  x  6.7”  “finished”  pencils 
usually  are  a  combination  of  erasing  and  re¬ 
drawing,  cutting  and  pasting,  or  even  (some¬ 
times)  photo  collage. 

I  try  to  approach  the  entire  page  as  one 
illustration  rather  than  as  a  bunch  of  sepa¬ 
rate  ill  os  pieced  together. 

If  I’m  only  penciling  for  someone  else  to  ink, 
instead  of  inking  it  on  the  lightbox  I  pencil  in 
all  the  detail  on  the  lightbox  (which  is  why  I 
prefer  to  ink  my  own  pencils:  because  the 
time  I  spend  on  fully  pencilling  on  the  lightbox 
is  time  I  could  just  as  easily  spend  inking  on 
the  lightbox  instead). 

And  that’s  it.  Thanks,  Norm.  We  prefer  this 
method  Norm  follows,  as  it  allows  final  ap¬ 
proval  of  pages  prior  to  inks.  Norm’s  also  a 
very  considerate  person  and  respect  flows  both 
ways.  So,  that’s  all  to  say  for  now  except  - 
Never...  the  end! 


PUBLISHER 


WHERE  GOOD  ARTIST  GO  BAD! 

Advice  from  farmer  publisher  Mike  Gagnon, 
Joined  by  Chris  Ryall  of  IDW  &  Erik  Larsen  of 
Image  Comics 

by  Mike  Gagnon 


CONTINUED  from  last  issue... 

6.  Pay  -  It’s  a  touchy  and  sometimes 
guarded  subject,  but  before  getting  involved  in 
the  work  of  illustrating  comics  it  pays  to  ask 
around  and  understand  what  kind  of  compen¬ 
sation  you  should  expect  to  be  offered  for  your 
work.  A  good  place  to  start  is  a  book  titled  “How 
to  Self- Publish  Your  Own  Comic  Book” 
authored  by  former  Now  Comics  publisher 
Tony  C.  Caputo.  It’s  full  of  in-depth  info  and 
also  carriers  a  handy  pay  scale  chart,  just 
bear  in  mind  that  the  book  was  published  in 
1997,  so  pay  rates  have  gone  up  a  bit  since 


The  biggest  thing  to  know  is  that  you 
shouldn’t  expect  to  start  out  making  top  dollar. 
One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  I’ve  seen 
a  new  artist  make  is  refusing  a  job  because 
they  think  they  should  get  paid  the  same  as  a 

they  are  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  pros, 
and  therefore  shouldn’t  work  for  anything  less 
than  those  artists.  What  newcomers  are 
failing  to  understand  is  that  big  name  comic 
artists  don’t  start  out  in  the  industry  making 
top  dollar.  Any  big  name  comic  artist  started 

pay  scale,  had  to  pay  their  dues  and  earn  their 
reputation  by  turning  out  good  artwork  on 
time  and  build  up  a  fan  following.  This  can 
take  decades  to  do.  Many  times  when  some¬ 
one  has  made  it  and  can  begin  requesting 
more  money  for  their  work  it  has  less  to  do 
with  their  art  improving  and  more  to  do  with 
the  years  they’ve  put  in  building  a  fan  base 

people  that  can  sell  comics  because  their 
name  is  attached  to  it  and  they  have  a  large 
enough  fan  base  that  will  buy  a  comic  just 
because  that  person  did  it.  Those  are  the 
people  who  publishers  can  justify  paying 


higher  page  rates  to  because  those  are  the 
people  that  will  sell  enough  comics  for  the 
publisher  to  make  a  return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment.  This  kind  of  recognition  is  built  up  over 
time  and  is  created  by  building  a  reputation 
for  quality  art,  meeting  deadlines,  and  profes¬ 
sionalism.  This  kind  of  recognition  will  not 
happen  over  night. 

The  harsh  reality  of  it  is  that  even 
when  you  do  get  your  first  big  break,  it’s  likely 
that  not  a  single  person  who  buys  that  comic 
will  be  buying  it  because  of  your  name  on  the 
cover.  They’ll  be  buying  it  for  the  characters, 
the  story,  the  content,  and  yes,  maybe  even 

reward  the  people  who  buy  your  comic  with  a 
great  experience  and  you  have  to  create  that 
experience  repeatedly  and  every  time  some¬ 
one  picks  up  a  comic  you’ve  worked  on.  In 
reality  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who 
break  in  and  have  to  work  another  job  in 
order  to  make  a  living  until,  over  time, 
they’ve  worked  up  the  ability  to  make  a  living 
exclusively  on  their  page  rates. 

I  can’t  stress  this  enough.  It  doesn’t 

much  you  invested  in  that  education.  To  get 
your  break  you  still  have  to  be  willing  to  work 
for  entry  level  page  rates  and  work  your  way 
up,  you  can’t  start  at  the  top.  I  get  many  new 
artists  who  Ve  just  graduated  art  school  and 
turn  down  paying  work  because  they  feel  it 
doesn’t  pay  enough  to  help  cover  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  art  school.  Taking  that  position 
means  you  11  never  break  in.  If  you  work  like 
a  professional  you  can  definitely  break  into 
comics  and  make  that  investment  in  your 
education  back.  Just  don’t  expect  to  make  it 
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Chris:  “Unless  you  can  take  a  time 
machine  back  to  1991,  looking  to  get  rich  in 
comics  is  a  pretty  big  mistake.  But  it’s  a  great 
creatively  fulfilling  place,  too.  But  it  can  also 
be  a  grind,  doing  monthly  books — to  sweat  it 
out  like  that  every  month,  you’ve  gotta  love 

Erik:  “Ideally,  it’s  best  to  love  what 
you’re  doing.  The  others  are  setting  them¬ 
selves  up  for  heartbreak.  Few  creators  strike 
it  rich  in  this  business.  It’s  happened — bat  it’s 
nothing  you  can  count  on  necessarily.” 

7.  Buying  your  way  in  -  This  one  is 
rare,  but  people  do  try  it.  I  once  had  a  lady  call 

her  horror  project  that  she  had  finished.  She 
asked  me  a  few  questions  about  the  company 
(which  made  it  quite  obvious  that  she  had 
never  bothered  to  read  anything  on  our 
website  or  look  up  our  submission  guidelines). 
She  then  proceeded  to  ask  me  to  convince  her 
as  to  why  she  should  send  me  a  submission  of 
her  book.  A  little  dumbfounded  I  explained  to 
her  that  is  not  how  the  industry  works.  She 
then  proceeded  to  ask  me  how  much  she  could 
pay  me  per  page  to  publish  her  work.  When  I 
explained  that  only  a  vanity  publisher  can  do 
that  she  then  closed  the  conversation  with  a 
request  for  me  to  send  to  her  a  sample  of  my 

me  a  proper  submission  of  her  work  to  con- 


I  mean  where  do  I  start?  Basically  the 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  if  you’re  sending 
work  to  a  publisher,  you’re  supposed  to  be 
trying  to  get  a  paying  job  yourself,  not  paying 
them  to  publish  your  work.  Any  good,  legit 
publisher  should  tell  you  not  to  pay  to  have 
your  work  published.  If  you’re  going  to  pay  to 
have  work  published  you  might  as  well  have 
full  control  and  just  self-publish.  Also,  editors 
and  publishers  are  very  busy.  Never  try  to  put 
them  in  a  position  where  they  are  supposed  to 
beg  you  for  a  submission.  They  won’t. 

In  this  case  not  only  was  it  quite  clear 
that  the  creator  wasn’t  familiar  with  my 
company  at  all  (see  next  point),  but  that  she 
hadn’t  done  her  research  or  had  any  experi- 
ence  in  the  publishing  or  comics  industry  in 


Chris:  “...I’d  never  take  money,  and  I’d 
hope  an  artist  would  never  ‘pay  to  play.’  They 
never  should.” 

8.  Not  familiar  with  company  -  An¬ 
other  one  that  boggles  the  mind.  If  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  a  company,  and  have 
never  read  anything  they  have  published,  how 

your  artwork  to?  How  do  you  know  they’re 
looking  for  someone  that  can  do  what  you  do? 
Always  do  your  research  first.  Assuming  you’re 
not  unemployed  and  you  do  have  some  small 
amount  of  money  to  spend,  buy  one  of  their 
books  and  see  what  kind  of  product  they 
produce.  Give  it  a  few  weeks  and  slowly  pick 
up  a  small  handful  of  their  product.  Realisti¬ 
cally  judge  whether  they  produce  anything 
similar  in  style  or  content  to  the  work  you  do 
before  sending  a  submission. 

Chris:  “In  general,  the  biggest  mistake 
I  see  is  that  people  blanket  the  land  with  their 
submissions.  If  you  send  me  the  same  sample 
pages  you  sent  to  a  manga  publisher  or  kids 
comic  publisher,  and  yet  I  only  publish  more 
adult  and  non-superhero  fare,  well,  I  not  only 
get  no  sense  of  whether  your  style  would  fit 
our  books,  but  I  also  get  a  sense  that  you 
aren’t  familiar  with  our  books  at  all.  So  not 
paying  attention  to  who  you’re  submitting 
what  samples  to  can  actually  have  an  adverse 
effect,  even  if  you’ve  got  the  chops.” 

Erik:  “People  don’t  seem  to  grasp  that 
this  isn’t  a  lottery.  We  don’t  publish  every  third 
pitch  we  receive.  If  we  get  ten  lousy  pitches  in 
a  day,  we  don’t  green  light  ANY  of  those 
projects.  If  we  get  ten  great  pitches  in  a  day, 
well  green  light  ALL  of  them.  There  are  no 
‘odds’  here.  It’s  not  as  though  we  accept  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  pitches  that  we 
receive.  People  want  to  know  what  their 
chances  are  going  in  and  it’s  as  simple  as 
this:  If  your  pitch  is  lousy,  your  chances  of 
getting  it  approved  are  0% — if  it’s  awesome 
your  chances  are  100%. 

My  recommendation?  Make  it  awe- 
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9.  Refusal  to  make  changes  -  I’m 

winding  down  with  a  classic  bait  and  switch 
tactic  used  by  amateur  artists,  the  old  “Will 
you  publish  it  if  I  make  changes?” 

Every  few  months  I  get  a  submission 
from  someone  who  has  amazing  potential. 
These  are  the  artists  who  aren’t  quite  there, 
but  if  they  could  fix  just  a  couple  of  things  in 
their  art  fundamentals  they  could  be  a  spec¬ 
tacular  comic  artist.  These  are  the  people  I 
take  extra  time  to  encourage.  These  are  the 
people  who  get  a  personal  letter  detailing  what 
few  minor  things  they  can  change  in  their 
artwork  to  make  it  professional  quality. 

As  much  as  I  enjoy  these  submissions 
I  also  cringe,  knowing  that  I  will  get  at  least 
one  response  along  the  lines  of:  “That’s  a  lot  of 
work,  before  I  take  the  time  to  do  it,  will  you 
guarantee  to  publish  it?” 

Now  every  publisher  understands  that 

has  effectively  asked  me  to  publish  artwork 
that  doesn’t  exist.  The  artist  still  hasn’t  shown 
any  initiative  to  turn  in  artwork  that  is  of  a 
professional  level.  When  a  publisher  gives  you 
advice  on  how  to  improve  your  artwork  it  is 
often  advice  that  can  be  used  to  improve  all  of 
your  artwork.  This  can  help  you  not  only  get 
paying  work  with  them,  but  other  publishers. 
Asking  for  a  guarantee  to  hire  an  artist  based 
on  hypothetical  work  shows  a  publisher  that 
you  don’t  feel  it’s  worth  your  time  to  take 
advice  unless  they  offer  some  extra  incentive. 
Publishers  and  editors  are  busy  people,  and 
don’t  have  to  send  you  a  personal  letter  regard¬ 
ing  your  submission.  Appreciate  the  editor’s 

reminding  them  of  the  previous  submission. 

If  you  think  about  it  objectively  and 
realistically,  how  can  you  expect  an  editor  or 
publisher  to  agree  to  hire  you  when  you 
haven’t  given  them  a  chance  to  see  how 
you’ve  implemented  their  advice? 

In  closing,  I’d  like  to  clarify  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  extremely  busy  Chris  Ryall  and 
Erik  Larsen  that  this  article  is  not  meant  to 
poke  fun  at  or  discourage  anyone  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  comic  artist,  only  to  give  future  comic 


that  first  crucial  gig. 

What  happened  with  the  young  man  I 

the  errors  in  his  approach  and  gave  him  some 
pointers  on  how  he  could  improve  his  chances 
in  the  future.  Not  surprisingly  he  responded 
“I’m  an  artist,  not  a  writer!”  He  exchanged  a 
few  more  words  of  polite,  albeit  agitated  con¬ 
versation,  while  quickly  fumbling  to  get  his 
material  back  into  his  shoulder  bag.  When  he 
had  his  bag  zipped  up  he  quickly  turned  on  his 
heel  and  without  so  much  as  a  ‘Thanks  for 
your  time”  quickly  walked  across  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor  and  out  the  door. 

Where  is  he  now?  I  can’t  say  for  sure.  I 
got  the  impression  that  he  didn’t  want  to  keep 
in  touch.  What  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  still  have 
that  tear  sheet  from  the  first  day  I  met  him.  I 
try  to  keep  abreast  of  almost  everything  in 

his  name  has  still  not  been  attached  to  any 
comics  being  published  now,  or  any  time  in 
the  near  future. 

Special  thanks  to  Chris  Ryall  at  IDW 
Publishing  and  Erik  Larsen  at  Image  comics 
for  lending  their  time  and  expertise  for  this 
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COMIC  BOOK  CREATOR 

Software:  Toy  or  Design  Tool? 

by  Robert  Wayne  Hickey 

I  was  able  to  spend  a  little  time  with  the  company  that  created  Comic  Book  Creator  and  ask  them 
a  few  questions  about  the  abilities  and  functions  of  the  software.  From  my  conversation  and  hav¬ 
ing  spent  a  little  time  playing  around  with  the  software,  I  believe  you  could  use  this  as  a  tool  in 
producing  your  comic  books. 

Now,  if  you're  used  to  using  Photoshop  or  Illustrator,  then  you  won’t  need  this  program  but,  if  you 
draw  each  panel  individually  and  want  to  place  them  into  a  template  adding  standard/professional 
looking  word  balloons,  then  this  program  will  help.  What  it  won’t  do  is  scan  or  color  your  artwork. 
You  have  to  already  have  it  saved  as  a  .jpg  file  and  ready  to  be  inserted  into  the  panels.  It  does  offer 
a  ton  of  tools  to  resize  and  crop  within  a  panel,  composing  artwork  within  a  pre-designed  page, 
lettering  and  exporting  for  publishing. 

Comic  Book  Creator  could  be  a  simple  tool  to  use  if  you  have  no  knowledge  of  more  expensive 
It’s  a  toy,  yes,  but  definitely  a  tool  that  could  be  used  in  creating  comics. 
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